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thinks that, after risking his life for his country, he should have been 
given a chance to get back to the United States before the men in the 
training camps with a record of only a few months' service were re- 
leased and given a first chance to find good jobs. And he regards the 
prohibition amendment as a distinct violation of his rights as an Ameri- 
can citizen. 

It is quite useless to argue these points with a majority of the men 
in northern France and Germany. They balance the present cost of 
commodities in France with pre-war prices in the United States and 
insist that profiteering is responsible for what they regard as a series 
of hold-ups. If, on the theme of their retention on foreign duty, you 
point out the mechanical impossibility of transporting troops from 
America to relieve them, they counter with the argument that " the 
first troops sent back from France were the last troops to get here." 
This, of course, is true. But, instead of being flattered by the fact that 
the War Department reposes more confidence in them than in the un- 
tested products of the training camps, they stick to their argument that 
they " earned the right to go home first and let the other fellow do the 
policing and road-repairing." 

Every doughboy with whom I have discussed the question, regard- 
less of his personal habits, is exceedingly bitter on the subject of the 
prohibition amendment. The American soldiers insist that politicians 
took advantage of their absence from home to " put over " the bone- 
dry law. The fact that the question was not put to a popular vote does 
not alter their convictions. They think it was a " crooked deal " to 
make a radical change in the Constitution while two million voters were 
fighting for that Constitution on foreign soil and unable even to voice 
their opinions. The men in the A. E. F. will return with a distinct 
grudge against the national and State legislators who favored a change 
in the Constitution while the war was being fought and won. 

The American soldier has had no chance to talk since he was sent 
to France, but he will have a great deal to say when he returns. And 
some of the things he is waiting to say will exert a tremendous influ- 
ence on the next national election. 

A Newspaper Correspondent just back from France. 



A LITTLE HISTORY 
Sir, — Concerning current discussions as to the League and the 
Nation, the following may be of interest : The Colonists, prior to the 
Declaration of Independence, acted as one people. The first Conti- 
nental Congress, which assembled at Philadelphia, September 5, 1774, 
adopted a Declaration of Rights, October 14, 1775. In its introductory 
sentence it recites that " Since the last war, the British parliament, 
claiming a power of right to bind the people of America, by statutes 
in all cases whatsoever, hath, etc." The declaration part begins with 
the mention of it as the action of, " The good people of the several 
colonies," and proceeds to include those of New Hampshire and all the 
others except Georgia. By the Declaration of Rights, it was resolved, 
that certain acts of parliament were " Infringements and violations of 
the rights of the Colonists." It declared " That the inhabitants of the 
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English colonies of North America by the principles of the English 
Constitution, etc., have the following rights, which the declaration then 
proceeds to set forth as rights of the people, — not of the colonies as 
such. 

A second Continental Congress assembled at Philadelphia, May 
10, 1775, and continued its sittings during the war of Independence. 
On the fourth of July, 1776, it adopted and promulgated our Declara- 
tion of Independence, described as " a declaration by the representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress assembled." It was 
the " Declaration of our representatives " acting " by the authority 
of the good people of these Colonies." It gave us our name, then for 
the first time used, and made "The United States of America" an 
addition of ONE to the family of Nations, with a complete potential 
nationality. It was governed by the same second Continental Congress, 
under articles of Confederation, adopted November 15, 1777, and 
finally ratified, March 1, 1781. 

■■ The convention which adopted the Constitution was called by this 
same Continental Congress, February, 1787, for the purpose of revising 
the Articles of Confederation and rendering " The Federal Constitu- 
tion adequate to the exigencies of the government and the preserva- 
tion of the Union." By its preamble it was the act of " the people of 
the United States to form a more perfect Union," etc., whereby they 
did for themselves and their posterity " ordain and establish this Con- 
stitution for the United States of America." 

These statements are a partial foundation for Mr. Lincoln's mes- 
sage to the first Congress which assembled under its Administration, 
called together by him in special session July 4, 1861. In it, he attacked 
the Doctrine of Secession very ably and convincingly. He contended 
that the States never had any rights nor any existence except as mem- 
bers of the Union; that all of their powers arose from their mem- 
bership of the Union and that the right of secession did not exist. 
The result of the Civil War would seem to have settled the question of 
the rights of the States as Mr. Lincoln put it, namely, as nugatory, 
except as parts of the United States of America. Their relationship 
is as similar to that of the League of Nations as chalk is to cheese. 

H. A. D. 

Camden, N. J. 

MORE DEBATE NEEDED 

Sir, — Your recent speech at Indianapolis, coupled with Senator 
Knox's analysis of the League, furnishes enough ammunition to blow 
the precious covenant into perdition. 

Permit me to suggest that the contest now being waged through- 
out the country, for and against this pernicious covenant, is being 
carried on rather unequally. Such part of the opposition as is being 
expressed is being put forth individually, while it appears that the 
whole strength of the Democratic party is behind an active and or- 
ganized propaganda for the endorsement of the League. 

I am entirely convinced that it is only that the American people 
should thoroughly understand the covenant and what it means in 



